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From the Democratic Review. 


John Inglefield’s Thanksgiving. 


BY REV. A. A. ROYCE. 


On the evening of Thanksgiving day, John 
Inglefield, the blacksmith, sat in his elbow chair, 
among those who had been keeping festival at 
his board. Being the central figure of the do. 


his massive and sturdy frame, reddening his 
rough visage, so that it looked like the head of 
an iron statue, alla glow from its own forge,and 
with its features rudely fashioned on its own an. 
vi At John Inglefield’s right hand was an 
empty chair. ‘The otherplacesround the hearth 
were filled by the members of the family, who 
all sat quietly, while with the semblance of fan- 
tastic merriment, their shadows danced on the 











































Inglefield’s son, who had been bred at college, 
and was now a student of theology at Andover. 
There was also a daughter of sixteen, whom 
nobody could look at without thinking of a rose 
bud almost blossomed. The only other person 
at the fire-side was Robert Moore, formerly an 
apprentice to the blacksmith; bu® sewy a jour. 


of John Inglefield, than did the pale and slen. 
der student. 

Only these four had kept New-Englaiid’s fes- 
tival beneath that roof. The vacant chair at 
John Inglefield’s right hand was in memory of 
his wife whom death had snatched from him 
since the previous Thanksgiving. With a feel- 
ing that few would have looked for in his rough 
nature, the bereaved husband had set the chair 
inits place next his own; and often did his eye 
glance thitherward, as if he demeed it possible 
that the cold grave might send back its tenant 
to the cheerful fire-side, at least for that one eve- 
ning. Thus did he cherish the grief that was 
dear to him. But there was another grief that 
he fain would have torn from his heart, or, since 
that could never be, have buried it too deep for 
itsown remembrance. Within the past year 


him—but not to the grave. Yet they kept no 
chair for her. 

While John Inglefield and his family were sit- 
ting around the hearth with the shadows dan- 
cing behind them on the wall, the outer door 
Was opcned, and a light footstep came along 
the passage. The latch of the inner door was 
lifted by some familiar hand, and a young girl 
‘ame in, wearing a cloak and hood, which she 
took off and laid on the table beneath the looking 
glass. Then, after gazing for a moment at the 
reside circle, she approached and took the seat 
at John Inglefield’s right hand, as if it had been 
reserved for her, 


mestic circle, the fire threw its strongest light on | 


wall behind them. One of the group was John | 


neyman, and who seemed more like en only son 


another member of his household had gone from || 


come back to spend the evening with you.’ 
Yes—it was Prudence !»glefield. She wore 
ithe same neat and maidenly attire, which she 
' had been accustomed to pst on when the house- 
| hold work was over for te day, and her hair 
_ was parted from her brow, in the simple and mo. 
| dest fashion that became her best of all. If her 
cheek might have been pale, yet the glow of the 
fire suffused it with a healthful bloom. If she 
had spent the many montis of her absence in 
guilt and infamy, yet they seemed to have left 
| no traces on her gentle aepect. She could uot 
_have looked less altered hac she merely stepped 





_ away from her father’s fireside for half an hour, 


and returned while the bleve was quivering up- 
| wards from the same brands that were burning 
‘at her departure. And to John Inglefield she 
| was the very image of his buried wife, such as 
'he remembered her on the first Thanksgiving 


' which they had passed under their own roof.— 
| 


Therefore, though naturally a stern and rugged. 


man, he could not speak unkindful to his sinful 
child, nor yet could he take her to his bosom. 
‘You are welcome home. Prudence,’ said he, 
| glancing sideways at her am’ his voice faltered. 
‘Your mother would have rejoiced to see you, 
but she has been gone from us these four 
/months,’ 


| ‘I know it, father, I know it,’ replied Pru- | 


dence quickly. ‘And yet when I first came in, 
_my eyes were so dazzled by the firelight, that 
| she seemed to be sitting in this very chair! 
| By this time the other members of the family 
had begun to recover from their surprise, and 
| became sensible that it was no ghost from the 
_ grave, nor vision of their vivid recollections, but 
Prudence her own self. Her brother was the 
next the next that greeted her. He advanced 
and held out his hand affectionately, as a broth- 
er should ; yet not entirely like a brother, for, 
| with all his kindness, he was still a clergyman, 
‘and speaking toa child of sin. 
| ‘Sister Prudence,’ said he earnestly. ‘I rejoice 
that a merciful providence hath turned your steps 
| homeward in time to bid me a farewell. Ina 
| few weeks, sister, I am to sail as a missionary 


tothe far islands of the Pacific. There is not 
one of these beloved faces that I shall ever hope 
to behold again on this earth. Oh, may I see 
all of them—yours and all—beyond the grave.’ 
A shadow flitted across the girl’s countenance. 
‘The grave is very dark, brother,’ answered 
‘she withdrawing her hand somewhat hastily 
| from his grasp. ‘You must Jook your last at 
me by the light of this fire.’ 
While this was passing, the twin girl—the 
| rose-bud that had grown on the same stem with 
| the cast-away—stood gazing at her sister, long- 
ing to fling herself upon her bosom, so that the 








‘tendrils of their hearts might intertwine again. 
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sag tT A. > ‘ ‘ ’said-she. ‘You ate your!) At first Phepw {restrained by mingled grief and 
-D MISCELLANY. Here I am at last,’ saii she y ar g 
pimnsanteieberns Thanksgiving dinner witout me, but I have | shame, nd by a dread that Prudence was too 


much @hangedto respond to her affection, or 
that her,awp.purity would be felt as a reproach 
by the Jgstegne. But as she listened to the fa- 
miliar yoice, wHile grew more and more familiar, 
she forgot everything save that Prudence had 
come back, and springing forward she would 
have clasped her in close embrace. At the very 


instan& Howéver, Prudence started from her 
chair, héld out both hands with a warning 
gesture... 


‘No, Mary—no my sister,’ she cried, ‘do not 
you touchage. Your bosom must not be pres. 
|| sed taumined’ : 
| Maye ehuddered and stood still, for she felt 
| that something darker than the grave was be. 
| tween Pradence and herself, though they seem. 
ed so near each othe: in the light of their fath- 
/er’s hearth. Meanwhile Prudence threw her 
/eyes around the room in search of suine ono 
|| had not yet bidden lier welcome. He had with. 
drawn from his seat by the fire-side, and was 
| standing near the coor, with his face averted, so 
\that his features could be discerned only by the 
| flickering shadow of the profile upon the wall. 
But Prudence ca!’*! to hin in & choorfel ana 
| kindly tone : 

‘Come Robert,’ says she, ‘won't you shake 
hands with your old friend ! 

Robert Moore held back for a moment—but 
affection struggled powerfully, and overcame 
his pride and resentment--he rushed towards 
| Prudence, seized her hand and pressed it to his 
bosom, 

‘There, Robert,’ said she emiling sadly as 
| She withdrew her hand, ‘You must not give me 
_too warm a welcome.’ 

And now having exchanged greetings with 
each member of the family, Prudence again sea. 
ted herself in the chair at John Inglefield’s 
right hand. She was naturally a girl of quick 
and tender sensibilities, gladsome in her general 
mood, but with a bewitching pathos interfused 
among her merriest words and deeds. It was 
remarked of her too, that she had a faculty, e- 
ven from childhood, of throwing her own feel. 
ings like a spell over her companions. Such 
as she had been in her days of innocence, so did 
she appear this evening. Her friends, in the 
surprise and bewilderment of her return, almost 
forgot that she had forfeited any claims to their 
affection. Inthe morning, perhaps they might 
have looked on her with altered eyes, but by the 
Thanksgiving fireside, they felt only that their 
own Prudence had come back to them, and were 
thankful. John Inglefield’s rough visage br.ght- 





| 
| 





|and merry within him ; once or twice, even, he 


| laughed till the room rang again, yet seemed 
| startled by the echo of his own mirth. The 





| grave young minister became as frolicksome aa 


| ened with the glow of his heart, as it grew warm | 
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a school-boy. Mary, too, the rose-bud, forgot 
that her twin blossom had ever been torn from 
the stem, and trampled in tho dust. Affid as 
for Robert Moore, he gazed at Prudence*with 
the bashful earnestness of love, new-bornywhile 
sbe with swect maidenly coquetry, half smiled 
upon and half discouraged him. 

In short, it was one of those intervals when 
sorrow vanishes ijn its own depthwor w, 
and joy starts in transitory brightnegs.  Wyhen 
the clock struck eight, Prudence pottted®ut her 
father’s customary draught of herb§jteaypphich 
had been steeping by the fireside ever since twi- 
light. —— 

‘God bless you, child,’ said John Iagt@ficl®% as 
he took the cup from her hand, ‘you have made 
your old father happy again. But wéTifiss your 
mother sadly, Frudence—sadiy. It seems as if 
she ought to be here now.’ — 

‘Now, father, or never,’ replied Prddettce. 

It was now the hour for domestic worship,— 
Bat while the family were making préparations 
for this duty, they suddenly perceived that Pru- 
dence had put on her cloak and hoodfahd was 
lifting the latch of the door. _ 

‘Prudence, Prudence! where are yotfGoing ?” 
cried they all with one voice. —---* 

As Prudence passed out of the door, she tur. 
ned towards them and flung back her haud with 
a gesture of farewell. But her face was so 
changed that they hardly recognized it. Sin 
and evil passions glowed through its coemcliness, 
and wrought a horrible deformity ; a smile glea- 
med in in her eyes, as if in triumphant mockery 
at their surprise and grief. 

‘Daughter.’ cried John Inglefield, between 
wrath and sorrow ; ‘stay and bé your father’s 
blessing—or take his curse with you!’ 

For an instant Prudence lingered and looked 
back into the fire-lighted room, while her coun- 
tenance wore almost the expression as if she 





were struggling with a fiend whohad the pow. | 


er to seize his victim even within the hallowed 
precincts of her father’s hearts. The fiend pre- 
vailed; and Prudence vanished in the outer 
darkness. When the family rushed to the door 
they could see nothing, but heard the sound of 
wheels rattling over the frozen ground. 

_ That same night, among the painted beauties 
at the theatre of a neighboring city, there was 
one whose dissolute mirth scemed inconsistent 
with any sympathy for pure affections, and for 
the joys and griefs which are hallowed by them. 
Yetthis was Prudence Inglefield! Her visit to 
the Thanksgiving fireside was a realization of 
one of those waking dreams in which the guilty 
soul will sometimes stray back to its innocence. 
But sin, alas! istoo careful of her bond slaves ; 
they hear her voice, perhaps at the holiest mo- 
ment, and are constrained to go whither she 
summons them. 








Sketches by ‘Ollapod.’ 

The approach to Baltimore was like to magic, 
A long pile of rosy clouds—whether the in. 
crease of the city or, the offspring of the bay— 
clung to the base of the town, steepened in the 
gushes of the sunset, and extending for miles on 
either hand. Above these clouds rose the domes 
of cathedrals, churches and ministsrs ; and over 
all, the slender but simple and majestic shaft, at 
which whosoever looketh, he shall be instantly 
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reminded of the Father of his Country, the im- 
mortal Washington! It springs towards the 
heavens with a plain, but a commanding auster- 
terity. There, around the crowning statue, 
breathes the air of freedom; there circulates 
the sunlight which gilds-the pinions of the ea. 
gle, or lights the pinions of the dove as she sails 
to her rest. 


Baltimore, like Boston, is a city of ups and 
downs. It is memorable to me; for it was in 
that city of monuments that I bad well nigh 
lost my life. The spice of the adventurous 
which has accompanied me from my earliest 
days, led me to ascend the long ladder, said to 
have been some seventy feet high, placed on the 
outside of the great dome of the cathedral,then 
undergoing repairs. The upward disiance lent 
an enchantinent to my eye which was irresisti- 
ble. I fancied that the view from the ‘topmost 
round’ of those tapering ladders, tied together 
with ropes, would be magnificent! I was not 
disappointed. The bay melted afar into the iris. 
blue of air—that golden edging which hangs 
| over forest tops and - waters, whose tremulous. 
_ness makes the eye ache with gazing, and fills 
‘the heart with happy and etherial feelings.— 








'Landward the country spread brightly around, 
| seamed with brown roads, and fading afar into 
| apparent ridges, and swells of cedar-green. It 

wasa calm and cheerful day, and every object 
in unison with one another. The air was rari. 
fied and sweet ; the shipping in the harbor sent 
every pennon to the gale; the flag-staffs waved 


| their signals, and what, with the fresh breeze 
| and the beauty of the morning, it really seemed 


a gala.day. Ne j 

After having fed my eyes with the beauty of 
the scene, from the extremo height of the lad. 
der—the voices of the workmen in the cupola 
or on the ballustrade above, making a pleasant 
hum in my ear—I prepared to descend. But 
the moment I looked towards the earth, a dizzi- 
ness came upon me which led me almost to in. 
stantancous self-abandonement. My brain ree)- 
ed, my eyes grew dim—a sleepy sensation crept 
over me—the whole cathedral seemed to recede 
from my gaze—and for a moment I secmed as 
if sailing in the air. I had not descended more 
than a dozen rounds, when my tottering steps 
and trembling hands really seemed to 
refuse their office. My sickness increased 
and a languor crept over my perceptions, like 
the effects of an anodyne. I felt myself abso- 
lutely becoming indifferent to my peril, though 
I knew it well. I was intruth asif in a dream, 
and I can safely aver that I felt myself losing 
all consciousness, when I heard one of the work. 
men above—and the words came to my ear as 
if from the supernatural lips of a spirit—ex- 
claim, ‘My God! that young gentleman is go. 
ing to fall 

The sentence went like fire to my brain, and 
rolled like a flood of lava over every nerve. It 
restored me instantly to a full perception of my 
case and my course. I grasped the rounds of 
the ladder with the firmness which a drowning 
man exhibits when clutching, in the bubbling 
groan of his last agony, at the slenderest spar. 
Every foot-fall shook the ladder from end to 
end; and when I touched the ground, I felt pre- 








cisely as if rescued from the grave. 
(Knickerbocker. 


From the Ladies’ Companion. 
Judicial Humor. 


Previous to the last war, when Judgé Chase, 
a senator from New-Hampshire, was on his way 
to Congress, before the session when the pre. 
liminary measures for hostilities were expected, 
he passed the first night of his journey at Wind. 
sor, in Vermont; and an Irishman took occa. 
sion to purloin his boots, The thief was appre. 
hended and imprisoned to await his trial, which 
did not take place until the following summer, 
The evidence against him was conclusive, ‘guil. 
ty’ was rendered, and Judge E. procceded to de. 
liver the sentence of the court, to this effect :— 

‘Tim Flanagan, you are found guilty of steal. 
ing a pairof boots. You stole them in the fall 
of the year, which aggravates the offence, for 
had you stolen them in the heat of summer,and 
the sufferer by your rascality had been unablo 
to procure any others, he could have walked a. 
broad barefooted, without serious inconvenience ; 
but had such been the case in winter, he would 
have been obliged to confine himself to his dwel. 
| ling—he would have been unable to pursue his 
| ordinary occupation, and an indigent,interesting 
and virtuous family might have been reduced to 
the extremity of suffering—ycs, sir—might have 
‘expired in the agonies of starvation, in conse. 
‘quence of the loss of a pair of boots, through 
‘your wickedness, All this is within the bounds 
of probability. But the case is worse than this, 
“You stole the boots from a great man, Judge 
Chase—and not only from Judge Chase, but 
‘from a senator in the great American Congress; 
| and that too, previous to the commencement of 
'an important session—a momentous period, 
when it weeexpected on every side, that war a. 
gainst Great Britain was to be declared. Sco, 
and stand aghast atthe results which might 
‘have resulted from your nefarious act. The 
Judge might have been disposed to cast his vote 
against the war; and from the even division of 
‘the remaining members upon the question, his 
‘vote might have been the turning point of the 
matter. By the loss of his boots he might have 
been delayed several days in obtaining others ; 
and in the mean time the awful question of war 
or no war might have been brought up. In 
consequence of his absence then, the decision 
might have been in favor of war; and thus, 
upon you—yes upon you sir, would have rested 
the whole responsibility of that terrible event.— 
You, and you only would be accountable for the 
immense expenditure of treasure, resulting from 
a conflict; for the blood of thousands spilled on 
the field of battle—for all the horrors of victory 
and defeat--for plunderings and burnings—for 
massacrees and carnage—for our wives and 
daughters buchered or violated—for the tears 
and agony of widows and orphans! Yes, sir, 
all this would have rested upon you; and in 
consideration of the heinousness of your offence, 
and in view of these dreadful conse quences, 
which might have resulted from your act, the 
court sentences you to six months imprisonment 
in the common jail.’ 








——— 





Every man has his chain and his clog ; only 
it is looser and lighter to one man than another; 





i 





and he is more at ease who takes it up than he 
who drags it. 


Wales 
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From the United Service Journal. 

Singular Bequest. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, AND SIR J. MACDONNEL. 

A friend has related to us an anecdote illus. 
trative not only of the high opinion entertained 
by his Grace of his distinguished General, but 
of the delicate generosity displayed by Sir James 
to a non-commissioned officer of his regiment. 
Some three years ago, the duke of Wellington 





was waited upon at Apsley House by two gen. | 


tlemen who announced to hin that as executors: 
of tho will of a deceased friend of eccentric 
habits, who had left $500 to the bravest man’ 
in the British army, they called for the purpose 
of handing to his Grace a check for that a. 
mount: being fully satisfied that in so doing they 
should religiously fulfil the duty imposed on them 
by the testator. The Duke thanked them for 
the compliment they had paid him, but resolute. 
ly declined to receive the money ; alleging that 
the British army contained as many brave men 
ashimself. After several pressing remenstran. 
ces, his Grace’s visiters earnestly requested that 
he would consent to become arbitrator in the 
matter, and indicate the individual on whom the 
bequest should be conferred. ‘To this appeal he 
conceded, promising in the course of two or three 
days to give the matter his consideration, and 
report to them the result. At the appointed 
time they again made their appearance at the 
Apsley House. ‘The Duke received them with 
great courtesy, but assured them that he had 
found the task a great deal more difficult than 
he had anticipated. After enumerating to them 
the varions battles in which he had been enga.- 
ged, and some of the most striking feats of he- 
roism he had witnessed, he suggested that, if 
they had no objection he would make his selec. 
tion from the battle of Waterloo; that being the 


‘| still, 





last, the greatest, and the most important action 
of the war. 

This point being adjusted, his Grace procee. 
ded to state that Huguemont having been the 
key of his entire position, and that post having 
been defended not only with the most complete 
success, but with the most chivalrous bravery by 
Major General Sir James Macdonnell, who 
commanded there, he could point out no one so 
fully entitled to the legacy as that officer. The 
executors accordinglv repaired to Sir James,and 
having acquainted him with the decision of the 
Duke of Wellington, tendered him the money. 
Sir James expressed himself highly flattered by 
so distinguished a mark of his Grace’s approval, 
and observed, that although hé should not at- 
tempt to dispute altogether the propriety of his 
decision, yet, as he knew a man who had con- 
ducted himself with at least equal gallantry in 
the same battle, he must insist on sharing the 
prize with him. He then went onto say, that at 
One period of the day the Freneh troops rushed 
upon Huguemont with such irresistible force 
that the gatcs of the farm were burst open and 
fora moment, the fate of the position appeared 
doubtful, when a powerful Sergeant Major of 
the Coldstream Guards, of the name of Frazer, 
assisted him in closing the gates which they did 
by sheer physical strength, upon the enemy.— 
Shortly afterward the French were driven back 
with great slaughter, and the fate of Hugue- 


In the ‘Letters from the Highlands,’ written 
about 1720 by one of General Wade’s engineers, 
there occurs a good practical joke with respect 
to the tailors of Inverness. To prevent cabba- 
ging, an ingenious process was adopted. 

‘I shall give you a notable instance of precau. 
tion used by some of the men against the tailor’s 
purloining. This is to buy everything that 
goes to the making of a suit of clothes, even to 
the staytape and thread; and when they are to 
be delivered out they are altogether weighed be. 
fore the tailor’s face.“ And when he brings 
home the suit, itis again put into the seale with 
the shreds of every sort, and it is expected the 
whole shall answer the original weight.’ 


Dreams. 


The subject of dreams is one of the problems 
which continnally baffle human investigation. 
Every one dreams yet no man solves tho phe- 
nomeva. Every man is conscious that the stran. 
gest imaginable deyiations from the common 
things and thoughts of life pass before him in 
sleep, yet the mogt philosophical are totally at a 
logs to discover the cause, the instrument or the 
law of those most singular, exciting, and perpet- 
ually recurring motions of the mind, All at. 
tempts to-aceount for them by peculiar actions 
of the brajn are idle. Who can see or know 
the actual-state of the organ? All attempts to 


cause he was able to make good a post which 
was a key to his posijyion ; and he could not on 
the same principle withold from the gallant sol- 
dier, who assisted him at so critical a moment 
in forcing out the engmy, his proper share of 
the reward. He would, therefore, accept the 
$500 , and divide it with Sergeant Major Fra- 
zer, to whom he accardingly paid $250 of the 


money. 








Jokes. 

‘Joke, a jest ; something not serious,’ says 
Johnson. Common gense is said to be a rarer 
quality than genius, but a good joke is rarer 
Rogers, the poet remarked, that the best 
joke he ever heard was an acknowledgement in 
the newspapers from the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund, they had received siz pounds 
sterling from some patriotic individuals towards 
the liquidation of the national debt! The dis- 
proportion between the means and the end is 
entirely ludicrous enough, and rivals the egregi- 
ous vanity of old Dennis the critic, (*Mad Den. 
nis, as Swift called him,) who imagined the 
French were going to invade Great Britain, be. 
cause he had written a tragedy reflecting on the 
French character! As an instance of the 
strange association of ideas in some mincs, we 
may mention that when intelligence was recei- 
ved of Lord Byron’s death, a gentleman remar-. 
ked—‘So, Byron is gone? An individual pres. || s-oount for. them by. association of ideas are e. 
ent rejoingd : ‘Yes; and do you know Mr. Coo. qually idle. What does any man know even of 
per, our neighbor, is not expected to live ?” ‘the natare of that.association? Every theory 

Scarcely less rich was the remark of a cock. which hopes to determine them by external im. 
ney citizen—‘I like Young’s acting better than pulses has equally failed. That these impulses 
his Night Thoughts, confounding the poetical |; i) often influence the dream is notetiont; but 
divine, not long since gathered to his fathers, || (nig scoms to cecur only in an imperfeet condi. 
with the tragedian then @ourishing on the stage. tion of slumber, when the senses are partly a. 

We have heard that when a Scotch dutchess, || y.40 That bodily pain will. induence them 
once ‘the admired of-all-Obseavers,’ was ques- |) 21.5 thero ig no doubt. Still this is au imperfect 
tioning the children atone of her charity schools |! ...., gition and on the verge of waking, No the. 
the teacher asked, ‘What is the wife of a king! ,,. hitherto, accounts for the simplest state of 
































mont was decided. Sir James added that the 
Duke of Wellington evidently selected him be- 


called ?’ 

‘A queen,’ bawled out the little philosophers. 

‘The wife of an emperor ?” 

‘An empress,’ was replied with equal readiness. 

‘Then what is the wife of a duke called?” 

‘A drake,’ exclaimed several voices, mistaking 
the title duke for the biped duck, which they 
pronounced the same. 

At a meeting of aturnpike board one day, a 
farmer objected to some decision, when the clerk 
asked him upon what ground he objected. 

‘Upon the ground of Sawtry,’ exclaimed the 
rustic, alluding tothe name of the parish, 

A similar joke occurs in Shakspeare between 
the grave-digger and Hamlet, but the coinci- 
dence being perfectly undesigned, only bears 
testimony to the truth and versimilitude of the 
poet’s conceptions. 

One slight ovation more and we have done.— 
Scotchmen are noted for nationality, and one 
night we remember a _ popular living author, in 
the midst of a joyous group in London, reciting 
with great enthusiasm, from memory, Burns’s 
‘Address tothe Deil” He repeated the lines. 

‘T’ve heard my reverend granny say, 

In lonely glens ye like to stray ;’ 
when a genuine borderer burst out, ‘D’ye think 
the auld chield has any notion of Scotch scene. 
ry ? O, Iwish I was wihim! This was the 
climax of nationality. 





the dream—that in which the mind, undisturbed 
by either bodily pain or external impulse, fol. 
lowsits own free course of enjoyment; flies all 
around the world ; lives in the moon, the sun, 
the stars ; plunges into the depths of the ocean ; 
gives serenades under the walls of China, or sits 
within the perfumed groves of Ceylon. No thes 
ory accounts for the existence of images to the 
sleeping, full as vivid as the waking senses, and 
with the eyes wholly closed, and the body repre- 
sents but mass of hopeless inaction, If mem. 
ory is the sole agent, why is it that the images of 
dreams have such superior clearness? [If in- 

















vention be the sole agent, why is it that multi- 
tudes who in their waking hours, have not the 
power of combining half a dozen ideas together 
in the shape of a story,and would no more 
think of fabricating an adventure, than they 
would of rearing a palace, yet follaw idea after 
_idea in all the windings of every night in their 
lives, and wander in the wildest and most curi-. 
ous adventure through every region of the globe. 

















A Shert Prayer. 

Lord Astley before the battle of Edgehill, 
made the following short prayer ; ‘O Lord, thou 
| knowest how busy I must be this day ; if I for. 

get thee do not thou forget me.’ Longer prayers 
were doubtless made,bune not so much to the 








point. aa this. 
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For the Casket. 
Plagiarism. 

Among all the productions of the present day, 
if we will sean ideas and expression, we shall find 
much to consider as included under the heading of 
this article. Mankind have thought so long and 
80 much, so much has been written on almost 
every subject that ideas and expressions are near- 
ly exhausted, 

Ben Johnson says, that since the time of Homer, 
‘man has done little else than transpose his inci- 
dents, new name his characters, and paraphrase 
his sentiments.” We write and find our thoughts 
have been thought over before us ; even the very 
form of our expression has been used—hence our 
best prose and poetic writers are charged with 
plagiarism, sometimes no doubt with justice ; but 
if a writer is expected always to think in a new 
channel and always appear in a new and entire- 
ly original dress, he might as well at once drop 
the pen and permit the world to rest for his scrib- 
bling, and his readers to read only the accumula- 
ted stock of past ages. ) 

Our greatest English poets have come in 
for their full share of obloquy for using both the 
thoughts and forms of speech of others, some in- 
stances of which I give below ; but lest’I should 
be accused,I will say that I am chiefly indebted to 
D'Israeli for my facts. 

Gray, in his ‘Ode to Spring,’ has the following 
line— 

‘The attic warbler pours her throat.’ 

Pope’s Essay on Man— 


‘Is it for thee the linnet pours her throat ? 
Gray in his ‘Ode to Adversity,’ addresses the 
power thus— 
‘Thou tamer of the human breast, 


Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best.’ 


Milton has it— 
‘When the scourge 


Inexorably, the torturing hour, 
Calls us to penance.’ 


Hudibras, Chap. 3— 
‘Each window like the pillory appears 
With heads thrust through ; nailed by the ears.’ 
Young, in his ‘Satires’— 
‘An opera, like the pillory appears, 
To nail our ears down, and expose our head.’ 
Young's imitation is most miserable and unpo. 
etic ; itgrateson the ear. (The last four words 
are a locution used by somebody, I know not 
whom, don’t accuse me.) 


Howell, who wrote a series of letters, prefaced 
them with a poem, in which is the following on 
the advantage of letters. They are— 

‘The sweet harbingers that move 
From east to west on embassies of love : 
They can the tropic cut and cross the line.’ 

Perhaps Pope had read this, perhaps not ; but 
in his poem called “Eloisa,’ he has— 

‘Heaven first taught letters, for some wretches’ aid, 
Some banished lever, vr some captive maid.’ 

Dr. King, before Pape’s day wrote— 

‘And when she sees the butcher’s knife decreed, 
Her voice entreats him not to make her bleed.’ 

Pope has improved the poetry in his essay, 

when he wrote— 
The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
' Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 


Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood ’ 





A number of old colléctors of curious coinci- 
dences amoug authors, have collected a large va- 
riety of similarities, both:in sentiment and lan- 
guage. Whether they can be called plagiarisms 











we leave others to judge. ZENO. 
Poughkeepsie, May Hl, 1340. 
, —————SS—E————— 
For the Poughkeepsie Gasket. 
Prejadice. 


We are all (though there are few to be found 
willing to confess it) creatures of prejudice. In- 
deed it seems to be inherent in our very natures. 
We act, I had almost said, as frequently under 
its influence, as we do from any more noble mo- 
tives. We close our ears tq the voice of rea- 
son, satisfied in our own minds—biased by our 
own prejudices, with certain fixed laws and sec- 
tarian notions, and resolutely refuse to listen to 
any arguments that call in question our long set- 
tled opinions concerning any of the exciting to. 
pics of the day. Most of us have fixed prin- 
ciples and opinions of our own, which seem to 
be, on a close and rigid examination, a second 
nature ; and when we sometimes meet with op- 
position to them-from our follow men, we are 
prone to shut our eyes and close our ears to all 
sound reasoning and common sense, and unhes- 
itatingly pronounce our opponents, deluded vic- 
tims to their own peculiar faith and tenets. 

How often do we hear men in argument with 
one another, use the phrase, ‘prejudice apart,’ 
and at the same timeif you should for a moment 
call in question the truth of what they were re- 
peating, they would perhaps tell you in the same 
breath and in plain words, ‘these are my pecul. 
iar views and opinions upon the subject, and all 
the arguments you may be able to advance, will 
fail toconvinee ave of their fallibility’ Tell 
such a man that he is prejudiced, and he would 
scout the idea as not containing a particle of 
truth to support it. Nothing is more common 
than this disposition of mankind. I quote an 
extract from the writings of John Locke, as a 
test which would be well for all of us were it 
general in its application : ‘He that is strongly 
of an opinion, must suppose, (unless he be self. 
eondemned,) that his persuasion is built upon 
good grounds ; and that his assentis no greater 
than what the evidence of the truth he holds, 
forces him to; and that they are arguments, 
and not inclination or fancy that make him so 
confident and positive in his tenets. Now, if 
after all his profession, he cannot bear any op- 
position to his opinion, if he cannot gs» much as 
give a patient hearing, much less examine and 
weigh the arguments on the other side, does he 
not plainly confess it is prejudice governs him ? 
And it is not the evidence of truth, but some lazy 
anticipation, some beloved presumption that he 
desires to rest in, For if what he holds be as 
he gives out, well fenced with evidence, and he 
sees it to be true, what need he fear-to put it to 
the proof? If his opinion be settled upon a 
firm foundation, if the arguments that support 
it, and have obtained his assent be clear, good, 
and convincing, why should he be shy to have 
it tried whether it be proof or not ? He whose as- 
sent goes beyond his evidence, owes this excess 
of his adherence only to prejudice, and does, in 
effect, own it, when he refuses to hear what is 








offered against it; declaring thereby that it is 
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not evidence he secks but the quiet enjoyment 
of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward con. 
demnation of all that may stand in opposition to 
it, unheard and unexamined ; which, what is it 
but prejudice ?” © 

This evil is confined to no rank or condition in 
life. ‘There is few tobe found among us entire. 
ly destitute of prejudice. The high, the low, 
the rich and the poor, among all and in all sta. 
tions, it will be found in a greater or less degree, 
In the hovel, as well as in the rich and costly 
palace, men are found with their own peculiar 
views, faith and opinions upon religious as well 
as every other subject, and so grounded in their 
prejudices, that no reason, argument, or persua. 
sion will have the least effect to convince them of 
the fallaciousness of their long and dearly cher. 
ished opinions ; and who will not for a moment 
listen to any argument that will in the least de. 
gree tend to undermine the fabric they have so 
long and faithfully supperted as the dearest 
treasures of their heart. Let every one faith. 
fully examine himself, and if possible divest 
themselves of thisevil. Candidly examine ey. 
ery argument brought up in favor or against a. 
ny subject before coming to any definite conclu. 
sion, Apply the test given above, and see if 


| there be not lurking in some hidden recessa trace 


of the fugitue. ‘Know thyself,’ is an old adage ; 
and I will add also, ‘examine thyself.’ These 
two things well and faithfully applied and prac. 
tised, you will be able to escape many of the e. 
vils ‘flesh is heir to,’ and will thereby add a great 
link in the chain of human happiness. 
Poughkeepsie, May, 1540. ROLLA. 








Look at the distant star which twinkles in the 
firmament, There it has shone with undimin. 
ished lustre for centuries. The eyes that have 
for thousands of years gazed upon it, and 
seen it the same as we see it now, as it has held 
its place for successive empires. If we look 
back throug the vista of distant ages we find it 
there. It beheld Rome in her might and majes. 
ty ; itlooked upon Babylon in the days of her 
glory ; it saw Egypt in her rising greatness.— 
Yet still it shines on, without change or diminu- 
tion of lustre. Perpetuity, constancy, is stamp. 
ed upon it. Yet this is but a feeble type of the 
constancy and endurance of heavenly friend. 
ship. ‘This saith the Lord, which giveth the 
sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the 
moon and stars for a light by night, which divi- 
deth the sea when the waves thereof roar ; the 
Lord of Hosts is his name; if those ordinances 
depart from before me, saith the Lord, then the 
seed of Israel also shall cease from being 2 02- 
tion before me, forever. The mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed, but my kind. 
ness shall not depart from thee ; neither shall 
the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the 
Lord, that hath mercy on thee” If we attach 
so much yalue to the constancy that can abide 
but for a few years at most, how can we ¢stl- 
mate aright that which endures forever ! Think 
of afriendship, the measure of whose duration 
is eternity itself{—the tenure of it without limit 
orend! Oh, what a basis for everlasting ©? 
fidence is this ! 








Many are great because their associates are smell. 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 








A Sketch. 
I saw in those dark, timid eyes, 
A flash of noble anger rise, 
{ watched the glow of generous shame,— 
How richly to her cheek it came, 
And trembled in ‘bright tumult’ there, 
Beneath the waves of glossy hair. 


[heard a voice, low, girlish, sweet, 
Reprove another’s slight deceit,’ 
And well by that tragk voice I knew, 
By her eye's fire and cheek’s warm hue, 
That now inher fresh, early youth, 
She is a worshipper of Truth! 
F. 8 OSGOOD, 








From the Charleston Courier. 
Life and Death—« sxercn. 
BY THE LATE MISS P. C. ALLEN. 
“Tam content to die, but oh! not now.” 

Eva was young, beautiful and beloved. Her 
happy heart vibrated with affection and hope.— 
She had neyer tasted the bitter portion of mortal 
suffering—no cloud had eyer cast a shadow on 
her flowery path—no word of unkindness had ev. 
er chilled the full stream of her ardent feelings— 
she was a being that seemed scarcely ‘‘of the 
earth, earthly.” Her intelligent eye was lighted 
with a beam more bright than nature is wont to 
shed—and oh low lovely was its brightness when 
bedewed and softened by the tear awakened, 
when a tale of sorrow reached her ear. 

Eva was the first born of her doting parents— 
and an only daughter. But never did she exer- 
cise the prerogatives, that their fondness vouchsa. 
fed her, with aught but gentleness, towards her 
young brothers, whose highest pleasure was to 
gather for their sweet sister, the flowers of their 
own little gardens, to deck her hair ; and to pour 
their simple troubles into he? synepathizing bosom. 

How proudly did her fond father look on his 
beautiful and gentle girl, when returning from his 
avocations abroad, to his quiet threshold, the first 
smile and accents that there welcomed him were 
those of his Eva. 

It was a starlit evening, and the air of spring 
scented with the fragrance of sweet flowers,play- 
ed lightly with the flowing ringlets of the laugh- 
ing girl who was carolling a pleasant lay, in the 
buoyancy of her innocent spirit. 

Suddenly, a gentle but pensive thought (for all 
her thoughts were gentle, ) came over hier spirit.— 
It was athought of death. Strange that in a scene 
80 lovely, and in a breast solittle used to sadness, 
the unbidden reflection shoyd find room. But it 
came like a shadow flung from the darkening fu. 
ture. ‘To die!” she murmured, ‘to pass away 
from these pleasant and familiar things, tuo be laid 
ina clay cold tomb where my mother’s kind 
voice shall be heard no more,and my little brother’s 
merry shout shall never come, and my father’s 
kiss shall never be impressed upon my cheek, 
while calling me his dear, dear Eva! How de. 
licious is this moonlight view—how pure and fresh 
this blessed air—how freely does my heart beat 
how briskly does life run in my veins! Oh, I 
trust it may not be my lot to die, while yet it is so 
sweet to live! 

The maiden heaved a deep sigh, she knew not 
wherefore. It was an unfamiliar effusion of her 
young breast. A wild vine had by her own hand 
been trained around her chamber window, and 
she rested her wet cheek (for she had wept in the 
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fulness of her saailall on the leafy pillow, inn 
a few intruding branches had luxuriantly spread. 
The balmy stillness of the evening hushed her 


to slumber. How long she slept she knew not, 
but when she awoke she felt her blood chiled,and 
a morbid sensation run through her slight frame- 
The morning found her feverish and ill, and a lin. 
gering though not viglent illness succeeded.— 
Weeks passed languidly away, and Eva was 
changed. Not changed in sweetness and tender- 
ness, scarce changed in beauty—yet she was not 
found at the streamlet’s bank, tending the totter- 
ing steps of her mother’s infant, that had just 
learned to swell the shout of the elder boys when 
launching their tinv boat into the sparkling stream. 
Fler tame deer frolicked no more with the bound. 
ing nymph, on the green sward at her mother’s 
parlor door. Her guitar lay unheeded with its 
loosened chords just where her hand resigned it 
on that evening—the last which ever heard the 
sweet voice tuned to melody. 

Months passed on. The winter came with its 
clouds and blackness. ‘The parlor fire burned as 
cheerfully as-ever, but the boys played softly and 
prattled even in whispers, lest their once welcome 
glee might pain the sick girl’s feeble nerves. 

Spring came again in its loveliness, but it bro’t 
not roses to Eva’s blighted cheek. The calm of 
resignation sat on her pale brow—but sometimes 
would the memroy of the past come with its sun. 
shine and summer beauty, and she would say in / 
her soft sweet way, ‘Mother, think you not that 
I could lean on father’s arm, and walk quite gen. 
tly to the mountain’s side once more, where the | 
jessamines used to bloom so freshly? Surely, I 





‘am better, mother—do I not look so 2?” 


Her parents turned away to hide their tears,for 
the dim eye and colorless lip, betokened life’s 
swift ‘passing awaj.! 

£re summer's hnes kad changed to those of au- | 
tumn, the fearful and dread trial came, that was | 
to wring the heart’s deepest and best affections, 
and erush one of the dearest and fairest flowers, 
that ever bloomed on earth’s ungenial soi].— 
‘Mother, I think I am dying,’ said the pale girl. 
‘Father 1 must leave you, but you will come to | 
me, Father, though I shall never, never return to 
you. Once did I weep and pray that I might not 
thus early depart, but now I am content to die, 
for Heaven is a blessed place, and the less I have 
of earth, the earlier I shall be there. Farewell 
my kind brothers, you have long watched my dy- 
ing pillow, with tenderest, truest love. Where 
we shall meet again, ‘there shall be no more 
death.’ 

And she sank to sleep—the sleep of the grave, 
as softly as an infant to its light slumber on its 
mother’s bosom. Who shall paint the scenes of 
the sad home she left behind. 








A Fashionable’s Creed, 


I believe that paint is no more necessary to the 
heart of a woman than to her complexion. 

I believe that a woman should rather want 
bread than a gown or hat d-la-mode. 

I believe that fashion is the goddess of women 
and the tyrant of men. 

I believe that Joan d’ Arc was the greatest man 
the world ever produced, and that Ninon d En. 
clos the greatest woman. 

I believe that that the first virtue of woman is 
coquetry ; the greatest defect, maturity; and the 
greatest crime old age. 








Raneation « of Tietes 


There is a season when the youthful must 
cease to be young, and the beautiful to excite ad. 
miration ; to learn how ‘to grow old gracefully,’ 
is, perhaps, one of the rarest and most valuable 
arts that can be taught to woman. And, it must 
be confessed, it is 9 most severe trial for those 
women to lay down beauty, who have nothing 
else to take up. It is for this sober season of life 
that education should lay up its rich resources.— 
However disregarded they may have been, they 
will be wanted now. 


When admirers fall away,and flatterers become 
mute, the mind will be driven to retire within it 
self, and if it find no entertainment at home, will 
be driven back again upon the world with increa- 
sed farce. Yet, forgetting this, do we not seem 
to educate our daughters exclusively fur the tran. 
sient period of youth? Do we not educate them 
for a crowd, and not for themselves? for show 
and not for use ? for time and not for eternity ? 





Cousins. 

There’s nothing like a cousin; itis the sweet. 
est relation in htman nature. There is no ex. 
citement in loving your sister, and courting a la. 
dy in the face of a stranger, requires the nerve 
of a martyr; but your.lear familiar cousin, with 
her provoking maidenly reserve, with her bewitch. 


'| ing freedoms, and romping frolics, and the stolen 


tenderness over the skein of silk that will get 
tangled—and then the long rides which nobody 


|| talks about, and then the long tete.a.tetes, which 
'| are nobody’s business, and the long letters which 


nobody pays the postage; no, there is nothing 
like a’cousin, a young, gay, beautiful witch of a 
cousin ! 








Names. 

The beautiful though common name of Mary 
is Hebrew, and means a drop of salt water, a 
tear ; Sophia, from Greek, wisdom 3 Susan, from 
Hebrew, a lily ; Emma is from the German, and 
signifies a nurse ; Caroline from the Latin, noble. 
minded; Martha, from Hebrew, bitterness; 
George, from Greek, a farmer; Thomas, from 
Hebrew, a twin; Robert, from German, famous 
in council. 








Politeness. 


Women, the world over, are uniformly gentle, 
courteous and polite. Ledyard, the traveller says 
—‘I never addressed myself in the language of 
propriety and friendship, to 2 woman, whether 
civilized or savage, without receiving a proper and 
friendly answer.’ 








Similies. 


A young girl girl scarcely yet awake to the first 
demonstrations of love, and fluttering over its first 
impulses, is like @ child sporting on the rippling 
strand of the sea when a high tide is about com. 
ing in. 

A humorous writer compares love to the small 
pox. The comparison was not exactly the 
most fortunate, for the victims of love are seldom 
pit.ied, 
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Beauty vs. Happiness. 


Lady Blessington says, ‘that those ladies who 
are formed to win genera! admiration, are seldom 








calculated to bestow individual happiness.’ 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
The American Union. 

There are those who affect to doubt the per- 
manency of our institutions ; who fear that the 
spirit which created may fail to sustain them.— 
Such doubt is treason, and the wretch who 
breathes it should be branded asa traitor! The 
shrug, the sigh, and the regret, the ‘speechless 
obloquy’ of hypocritical friendship, are more 
vitally injurious than the worst malico of en. 
mity. The corruption which begins its taint 
within the life springs of the system, is almost 
hopelessly incureable. There is no cause for a 
doubt. There is a vitality in our institutions 
which will preserve them through all the dan- 
gers to which the vicissitudes of time and chance 
may expose their safety. 

Hope is the best omen of immortality. We 
fondly believe that our country is reserved for a 
peculiar destiny. She has led the van in the 
march of nations. Her eagle is the herald as 
well as the emblem, of liberty. Her dawn of 
promise is unclouded ; there is scarcely a shad- 
ow to flit over ihe beaming light of prosperity ; 
and how bright, how transcendently brig!it must 
be the meridian of her fame. The ‘star of em- 
pire,’ whose westward course has been prophietic 
of her destiny, must rest over the promised land 
of freedom and of men. 

The possible destiny of the United States of 
America, as a nation of a hyndred millions of 
freemen, stretching from the Atlantic to the 





Pacific, living under their own laws, and speak. |! 


ing the language of Shakespeare and Mil.on, is 
an august conception. It is a consummation 
almost too boundless for human thought; but 
its sublimity chiefly consists in the concomitant 
extension and example of liberty. When the 
tide of population shall have swept beyond the 
mighty mountains of the Pacific, and lined its 
fruitful shores with the tumultuous throngs of 
commerce ; when the gardens of nature, the 
boundless prairies of the West shall rejoice in 
the smile of universal cultivation, and the no. 
ble rivers that water their luxuriant soil be 
freighted with the garden products of industry, 
what imagination can compass the glory, t':e 
majesty of freedom? And when we remember 
that such anticipations are deduced from sober 
calculation ; that, perchance within the space 
of a single century these immense results will, 
in the course of nature be accomplished, who 
can doubt the Heaven directed destiny of his 
country ? 








From the Richmond Compiler. 


The Acquisition of Riches. 

Solomon says, that ‘he who maketh haste to 
be rich shall not be innocent ;’ and again, ‘He 
that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, and 
considereth not that poverty shall come upon 
him’ Perhaps noother proverbs uttered by the 
wisest of men are verified with more unvarying 
certainty than these. Occurrences in this com. 
munity have been rife with illustrations of their 
unerring truth. Diligent, honest industry, with 
prudence in the gratification of our passions, 
must either beget riches, or what is as good, 
contentment, But when a man becomes discon- 
tented with his lot, imbibes a thirst for riches 


speedy attainment, he too often becomes careless 
about the means to which he resorts. He enters 
upon the pursuit of his all-absorbing object like 
the boy in chase of the butterfly ; with eye in. 
tent on the gilded flutterer, curvetting about in 
its zig-zag course, he heeds not where he treads 
—auon he stumbles into the ditch, and away 
goes the painted fly, leaving its pursuer to reco. 
ver from his disadventure, and the mortilying 
reflections upon his folly inthe best way he can. 

The ordination of Heaven is, that man must 
labor for his support ; and it isis not easy to con- 
temn this ordinance andsetitat naught. Great 
speculations may bring richesin a day; but the 
came riches may take to themselves wings and 
fly away ere the close of that day. The fortu. 
nate result of one speculation in nine cases out 
of ten, but stimulates the passion for riches, 
and tempts tofurther adventures. Rich-freigh- 
ted argosies may continue to fill the coffers of 
the adventurer—-may fill them fifty-fold beyond 
what should have sated a prucent man—and yet 
an unforseen event may sweep away all his 
gains in the last speculation he, designed to haz- 
ard. The pitcher may return unbroxen ninety- 
nine times from the well, and yet be broken on 
the hundredth. 

When we look around us and see the poverty, 
guilt and misery.which so often come of inordi- 
nate ambition to be rich, we are ready to ex. 
claim with the poet : 

‘Content alone can make us great, 
Content is riches, honor, all beside. 

* # * * * 

‘He midst his thousand kingdoms still is poor, 

That for another crown does weep, 

’Tis only he is rich that wishes forno more.’ 








Portrait of Napoleon. 
M. Delaroche, the great and popular painter 
has just completed a large and noble portrait of 
Napoleon, for one of the members of the Em. 
peror’s family. The artist personally knew the 
mighty soldier, and has brought to the aid of his 
own recollection, all the information he could 
derive from other sources--the numerous pic- 
tures of him, and the suggestions of his inti. 
mate friends. Ag a likeness, it is understood to 
be more striking than any that exists; and, as a 
work of art, of the rarest merit. Ithas been so 
pronounced by all Napoleon’s officers by whom 
it has been examined. The emperor is repre- 
sented in a room, in his military dress, the right 
hand in his waistcoat—his frequent habit—dec. 
orated with a few orders and wearing his sword. 
The size ishalf length. ‘The characters of the 
countenance are thoughtful, as if he were form. | 
ing one of those most spl-ndid enterprizes that 
made hisname immortal, The painter has pla. 
ced the picture in the hands of Dupont to be en- 
graved, and the print will probably be completed 
ina year. The size is to be ten inches by thir- 
teen andahalf. It will no doubt, prove a valu- 
able acquisition to the lovers of art and to the 
admirers of the Emperor, among whom are tens 
of thousands of those who, in his life time, were 
his uncompromising foes. 








When Quin was one day lamenting that he 
was growing old, a pert young fellow asked him 
what he would give to be as young as he ?— 
‘I would be content,’ replied Quin, ‘to be as 








and bends all his energies and ingenuity to their 


et 
From the London New Month! y. 


Tissot. 

Among the many eminent men whom the old 
Academy of Lausanne sent forth to the world, 
was Tissot, the celebrated physician, a cotempo. 
rary and intimate friend of the equally celebra. 
ted Dr. T:onchin of Geneva. Many particy, 
lars of the life and correspondence of Tissot, 
have but recently become known, and are ce;, 
tainly of general intcrest. 

In the year 1755, Tissot married in Lausanne, 
a young, clever, but poor widow. His parents 
could dono other than approve his choice, and 
he himself was particularly anxious to secure to 
his wife’s infant daughter, by her first husband, 
her little property. His whole fortune at this 
time consisted of a capital of nine hundred 
| Swiss francs, and an annuity of one hundred and 
| sixty francs, He trusted, however, to his pro. 
fessional activity, and to the help of God, lead. 
_inga life of religious simplicity, without luxury 
‘or passions, but rich in happiness. When he 
commenced house-keeping his uncle sent him a 
sack of corn to begin with. With this nodle 
simplicity, with “these rare qualities of heart 
and mind, it is not surprising that Tissot should 
for many years be on terms of the most intimate 
friendship with J.J. Rosseau, with whom it was 
no easy matter to continue so. They frequent. 
ly exchanged letters full of mutual respect and 
cordiality. 

Among Tissot’s letters, there was recently 
found one of 1787, which the doctor did not an. 
swer, but which he merely endorsed, ‘Lettre non 
repodne, peu interressante.’ This letter, never. 
theless, was written by a man, who twenty 
years afterward, wore crowns,gave away crowns 
—and who filled the world with his military glo. 
ry—by Bonaparte, at that time lieutenant of ar- 
tillery in thé garrison of Douay, but who was 
just then on leave of absence with his family in 
Corsica. He wrote Tissot from Ajaccio, to 
consult him on the state of his great uncle, who 
was then seventy years old, and paralytic.—- 
Tissot’s description of this epistle was perfectly 
just ; it contains nothing interesting, but swarms 
with grammatical and orthographical blunders, 
some of which are even ludicrous. ‘Thus, for 
instance he writes the Italian ‘Monsiou’ instead 
of ‘Monsieur,’ ‘digerec’ for ‘dirige,’ &c. He 
subscribes it ‘Bonaparte, officier d’artillerie au 
Regiment de la Fere.’ Is it likely that Bona- 
parte recollected this unanswered Ictter, when, 
thirteen years afterward, coming from Dijon, he 
passed through Lausanne, to cross the Great St. 
Bernard, previous to the victory of Marengo! 











Conclusive Argument. 
Soon afler the Copernican System of Astron- 
omy began to be generally understood, an old 
Connecticut Farmer went to his parson with the 
following inquiry : ‘Mr. 'T. do you believe in this 
new story they tell of the earth moving round 
the sun?” ‘Yes, certainly. ‘Do you think it 
is according toscripture! If it’s true how could 
Joshua have commanded the sun to stand still ” 
‘Umph ! quoth the doctor, no whit puzzled, 
‘Joshua commanded the sun to stand still; did 
he?” ‘Yes? ‘Very well; now did you ever 
hear that he at that time or afterward, set it 


going again? 
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Tue Season.—May, the month of leaves, who 
had lingered so long as if reluctant to part with winter, 
within the last few days has opened on us in all her 
freshness, and clothed hill and dale, mountain and val- 
ley in a rich livery of green, which springs into exis- 
tence to be tinged with yellow by Autumn, and wither 
and die by the chilling blasts of the coming reign of 
Fall. Thus it ever has been—thus it ever will be.— 
The green leaves of the first of manhood will ripen to 
Summer, and whiten to the winter of the grave. The 

arallel between the animal nature of life, and the veg- 
etable nature of the year, is strikingly and appropri- 
ately similar, ‘ 

The ‘Invocation to May,’ appended, was left among 
other papers by a friend lately deceased, the privilege 
of copying which has been taken, The wish of the 
deceased was fulfilled ; he departed in May! 


INVOCATION TO MAY. 


Haste! hasten on Time to the coming of May, 
Bring with swiftness the beduty it always flings o’er 
The hill and the valley, and oh, let it stay, 
And linger awhile, ere it leaves for the shore 
Of oblivion dark, to be buried deep, 
Where the Past in security fled pleasures keep. 





Deal lenient with it, old chief of the glass 
And the scythe, call not for it soon to depart— 
For we feel when it has fled, that too truly alas, 
It is gone, and a vacuum’s left in the heart ; 
And none of its followers e’er can replace, 
The freshness which bloomed so sweet on its face. 


Bright month of the blossoms! last child of the Spring, 
Thy warmth calls to life the young promise of hope, 
And unto thy altar; we always would bring, 
A thanks-offering gathered from plain and from slope, 
Of flowers that bloom but under thy reign, 
But die, ere young June follows after thy train, 


We know not fair May, should we hail thee with mirth, 
Or with silence that speaketh the depth of the heart, 

And in gratitude bow tothy grandeur and worth, 
While nature here first triumphs over man’s art— 

And covers its fabrics with blossoms and leaves, 

And rich garlands of flowers on each hill-side weaves, 


We mourn! yet twere better by far to be glad 

That thou goest, for thy prototype soon will be here, 
And when that departs, shall we then be sad ? 

For a follower cometh each succeeing year ; 
Nay, rejoice ; for aye soon shall the bright sunlight play 
Around us, and we live forever in May, 


——— 








Kinpness.—The principle of kindness towards our 
fellow men should be inculcatcd and practised more, 
It should be an object kept alwaysin view in the trans- 
actions of life, and a point toward which all should aim, 
and all seek to attain. With what a full and almost o- 
verflowing heart turn we away from ono, from whom 
we had reason to expect reproach and distrust, when 
we are met by kindness and confidence. The truly 
noble mind is always a sharer in the enjoyment which 
its exercise bestows as well on the giver as on the re- 
ceiver, Itis the touch-stone of the heart—a heaven- 
born principle, which cannot be lost, though it may for 
atime be overlooked and borne down by the interfer- 
ence of adventitious circumstances, The individual 
who would seek either by his precept or example to cast 
aside influence, can be but an énemy to that Divine 
fabric, the Christian religion,upon which rest the hopes 
of so many millions of the humanrace. The mission- 
ary or traveller, who has mahap wandered far over the 
Sandy desert or trackless prairie, thus describes his re- 
ception among the people of his destination, by penning 
these few words ; ‘I was received with kindness,’ 
and they convey more than would a volume of eulogies 
on the character of the people among whom he has 
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taken up his residence, Let sll make it a point to act 
and speak with reference to its benign influence on al] 
occasions, Eventhe Christian world might gather in- 
struction from that beautiful maxim of the Hindoos 
which says : ‘Treat always with kindness, and strike 
not, even with a blossom, a wife, though she be guilty 
of a hundred faults.’ 








Yours axp Mornine.—The terms of youth and 
morning are so often used together that they have be- 
come almost inseparable,. To us this seems an error. 
The opening of youth into manhood should be likened 
to the setting of the sun—the closing of the only bright 
and sun-gilded day of our existence, The darkness of 
selfishness, ambition, and a thirsting after power, is ty- 
pical of Night—of the shadows which overspread the 
earth, and amid which we wander, and see naught but 
the glimmering light of our own particular wished-for 
object of attainment, which we are continually grasping 
towards yet never reach. Still we press on, until the 
dawn of aday whose freshness is by these earthly pas- 
sions never impaired, 








CeLFeration Toasts,—Under this head might 
be included almost all the wise axioms of the world, 
as many of its indifferent, and a great portion of its 
decidedly bad sayings. There is at times wit and good 
taste displayed, and we do not:now recollect to have 
ever heard a finer compliment to the fair sex, than is 
contained in the following : 

‘The Fair Sex.—There’s a ruddy half to the peach, 
a mellew half to the pear, a sunny half to the globe, 
but a ‘better half? to man.’ 

Equally good in point of wit is the followix 
a late celebration in Connecticut : 

‘The Nutmee State—Where shall w 
ter ?? a 
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Our Patrons are aware by a reference to our Pros- 
pectus,that our terms are 1s ADVANCE, On the recep- 
tion of this number, our subscribers will please for 
ward through the post office, post paid,or to our agents 
in their respective vicinitiesy the amount of their sub- 
scription, Agents are desiredto remit, 

$C Some of our subscribers may not have recei- 
the second No. owing to the carrier’s route not being 
perfect, By sending or leaving word at the office they 
will be furnished with them, 





f(_# Not being of an enigmatical turn ourselves 
yet as some correspondent has sent us the following 
we insert it, as also an answer should one be received. 





ENIGMA. 

1 am composed of 13 letters. 

~My 1 9 10 is an article much used in house. 
wifery. 

My 2 10 4 is an industrious little animal. 

My 3 12 2 is atoken of affirmation, 

My 4 5 2 isa foreign production much used 
by old women and sometimes by young ones. 

My 5 2 4 11 6 13 is a trade which all must 
patronize. 

My 6 11 5 12 8 is a light substance always 
above us. 
~My 7 9 10 4 is a measure. 

My 8 12 8 9 10 6 is what murmurers do. 

My 9 13 6 is used to signify anger. 

My 10 6 4 is much aged by fishermen. 

My 11 12 10 4 is a kind of dwelling much 
in vogue in the East, 


useful, but often perverted. 
gebra. 


My whole is a ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished for ;? a maxim oft repeated, but not so of. 








‘ten practised, F. 
An answeris requested. 


My 12 2 13 is an appendage of the head, 


My 11 3 10 isthe author of a work on Al.-|! 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers anp CorRRESPONDENTS. 





‘A,’ is respectfully declined, 

‘Sketch No. 2’ has been mislaid, as also *‘W,’ ; can 
the authors furnish us with duplicates? — 

We have received a letter from ‘Poeta,’ which al- 
most annihilates us with a quantity of wrathy, pompous 
words ; we may publish it by and by. 

‘Rolla’ and ‘Zeno’ are again welcome to our columns, 

The article in our last signed ‘I,’ on Bonaparte, and 
the anonymous article headed (not by the writer) ‘My 
Adventures,’ should have been signed ‘zENo,’ 

The request of ‘Z,’ shall be attended to although it 
does not fall within our province. 

“O, A.’ is declined. 








Hymenial. 


ee 
‘T'he silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


In this village, on Wednesday ay 6th instant, 
y the Rev. Dr. Babeock, GILBERT K. LYMAN, 
Printer, to ANN E. GENNET, all of this village. 


Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 











DIED, 


In Pine Plains, on the 29th ult., Hewry Sanrorp, in- 
fant son of Backus Culver, Esq., in the 5th year of his 
age, after an illness of abouf 12hours. 


Little stranger :— 
Shall love with weak embrace 
Thine upward flight detain ? 
No! seek that blessed place, 
Amid the angel train. 


In this village, on the 6th inst., in his 77th year, Arges 
VANDERBILT, an aged and highly respectable inhabitant 
of this town. Tis uniform uprightness of purpose and 
integrity of chdracter, were best appreciated those 
who have known him longest, and he was enabled to 
| view the approaching close of a well spent life with the 
| peaceful composure which is afforded by that religion, 
| of which he was so long an useful and consistent pro- 
fessor.—{Com. 

At Saugerties, Ulster Co., on Sunday, the 5th instant, 
Corpetia A., consort of P. Edward Pitcher, Esq., and 
| daughter ofthe Hon. P. Pelton, of Monticello, Sullivan 
| county. 

In the death of Mrs. Pitcher we have a strixing in- 
| stance of the mutability of earthly happiness. She was 
| cut down in the bloom of life, but 24 years of age, ami- 
| ableandaccomplished, blessed with a tender and en- 
deared husband, and beloved by all whoknew her Her 
mourning friends, however, have the best-of consola- 
tion, that she died ‘in the Lord.” Mrs. P. three years 
since spent some time in our village, at which time she 
heard the Rev. Mr. Stillman preach, became awakened 
to her situation as a sinner, sought and found pardon 
through the merits of a crucified Saviour ; and hasnow 
one to join the church triumphant. But while we re- 
_ that she has escaped from the snares and perplex- 
ties incident to this world, we feel deep sympathy for — 
the bereaved friends, and particularly for her ents. 
A few days over a year since, they lost a son, . Pel. 
ton, of Ithaca; he was very enterprising, and bid fairto 
attain to the highest honors of his profession. Some two 
months since, their daughter, Mrs. D. L. Starr, of our 
village, whom to know was to love, passed away from 
our “beautiful earth” ; and now again, while their torn 
hearts are yet bleeding, another is taken from the em- 
brace. But God is good, and we trust that he will sus- 
tainthem. ‘Yeta little while,” if the living emulate 
the example of the dead, parents and children, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, will meet again “In that 
Eternal house above,andO ! my God shall I be there.” 
(Communicated. 
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Agents, 
Amenia South,........0.+-A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia Uuion,........+..-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,.....++e+cee+eeeeR. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co...«...Jonathan Cole. 
DOVE, «+ 0.-+eeeeeceeseseeed. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. 1. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 

Fishkill, ..... eestereeses (Charles Marvin, 

. Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 





| Hartsville, ....seercessseeed- & W. Kay 

| Wiackensack,....... oeesee . W. Alger 
Glenham, ..eecrecseesees ..G. Brewster. 

Low Point,...-seeeseeers - Morton Brock. 

| Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
| New-York city,...........B. J. Lossing. 

| Newburgh, ........+....+.John Caughey. 

| Pleasant Valley,........ . + Edwin Dudley. 


Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. H. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 





| Saratoga Springs, ......++- Joha Masten. 
| Salt Point,..........0+..«Jdames M. Ward. 
| Washington Rollow,....... Daniel P- Eighmie 
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THE MUSE. 
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“From Battle and Murder, and from 
Sudden Death.” 


The Knickerbocker, speaking of Mr. Dewy’s Dis- 
course upon the Burning of the Lexington, and his ar- 
gument that sudden death was not terrible to the mass, 
observes : 

“Mr, Dewey will find many a reader ready to echo 
his own preference of a sudden over a lingering death. 
When one comes to the last broken arches of Mirza’s 
bridge, rest from pain bounds his ambition. ‘Implora 
Pace” is his only prayer, The lengthened illness, the 
protracted death scene, these are not thoughtfully invo- 
ked for the helpless sufferer, Such lessons are for the 
living; and one has faithfully depicted the emotions of 
a bereaved and stricken mourner, who has laid them 
to heart,” 

The months shift on and on, 
Years rapidly pass by, 

And yet still watch we keep, 

As in disturbed sleep - 
The sick doth lie, 


We guze on some pale face, 
Seen by the dim watch-light, 
Shuddering we gaze and pray, 
And weep and wish away 
The long, long night, 


And yet minutest things, 
That mark Time’s heavy tread, 
Are on the tortured brain, 
With self-protracted pain— 
Deep minuted, 


The drops with trembling hand 
Love steadied, poured out, 
The draught replenished, 
‘Lhe label oft re-read, 
With nervous doubt : 


The watch that ticks so lond, 
The winding it for one 

Whose hand lies powerless ; 

And then the fearful guess, 
“That this hath run ;” 


The shutter half unclosed, 
As the night wears away, 

Ere the last stars are set— 

The few that linger yet, 
To welcome day: 


The moon so oft invoked, 

That bringeth no relief, 
From which with sick’ning sight , 
We turn as if its light, 

But marked our grief— 


Oh, never after dawn 
For them the east shall streak ; 
But we shall see again, 
With the same thoughts, as then, 
The pale day-break ! 
CCE EE 


A Parody. 


BY ‘NOBODY IN PARTICULAR.’ 


These ‘girls’ are all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
Their smiles of Joy, their tears of wo, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful fiow, 
There’s not one true in SEVEN! 


And false the flash of beauty’s eye, 
As fading hue of even— 

And love and laughter, all’s a lie ; 

And hopes awaken but to die, 
There’s not one true in seven! 


Poor blossom of a sunny day! 
Yet bloom and be forgiven— 
For Life’s at best a dream—away 
Dull, drowsy thought I’ll join the gay, 
And romp with all the seven, 
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To a Waterfowl. = 
BY W, C, BRYANT. 
Whither ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far, thro’ their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way. 





Vainly the fowler’s eye, 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
Qn the chafed ocean side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast, 
The desert, and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost, 


All day the wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold; thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near, 


sind soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a sum:ner home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest, 


Thou'’rt gone—the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet,on my heart, 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


- From the Ladies’ Companion. 


The First Statuist. 
: BY MRS, SEBA SMITH. 


It slumbers there, that hidden form 
Of all but breathing life, 
And every moulded outline swells, 
- With its own beauty rife. 
Expression lurks within the ston®, ' 
And waits the Master’s hands alone. 


Oh, touch it not-—thou shouldst not dare 
Creative power to try, 

Or with thy weak, earth daring hand, 
With God’s own skill to vie, 

To wake the form from its long rest, 

Its slumber in the marble’s breast. 


Yet go, bring forth the rounded lim), 
The bending grace reveal, 

The form that shrinks within itself 
As if the stone might feel, 

The drooping of the soft fring’d lid, 

The lip where Passion’s fire is hid, 


Bring all to life, then bow thee down 
{n hopelessness of heart, 
And thine ideal worship thou, 
Thy god-like child of art, 
It lives it smiles—for thee alone, 
Thy bride is of the chiselled stone, 


eae ome ee 
Memory. 
Memory is a welcome guest, 
And no intruder in my breast ; 


Oft will it with smiles ren ew 
The happy hours I’ve spent with you. 


Ofien it does pleasure lend, 
Reminding of an absent friend ; 

May it still your course attend, 
Whispering, ‘in P. you have a friend.’ 










Alas! how swift the moments fly ; 
How flash the years along! 

Scarce here, yet gone already by ! 
The burden of a song. 

See childhood, youth and manhood pass ; 
And age with furrowed brow ; 

Time was—Time shall be, drain the glass— 
But where in Time is now ? 


Time is the measure, but of change ; 
No present hour is found, 

The past—the future fillthe range 
Of Time’s unceasiag round. 

Where then is now? In realms above, 
With God’s atoning Lamb, 

In regions of eternal Love, 
Where sits enthroned ‘I am.’ 


Then, Pilgrim, let tliy joys and tears 
On Time no longer lean ; 

But henceforth all thy hopes and fears 
From Earth’s affection’s wean. 

To God! let votive accents rise ; 
With truth—with virtue lve ; 

So all the bliss that Time denies, 
Eternity shall give. 

a RENEE 


The Pet Plant. 


A florist a sweet little blossom espied, 

Which bieomed like its ancestors by the road-side ; 

[ts colors were simple, its charms they were few, 

Yet the flower looked fair on the spot where it grew; 

The florist beheld it, and cried ‘Ill enchant 

The botanical world with this sweet little piant, 

Its leaves shall be sheltered and carefully hurst, 

It shall charm all the world though I met with it first 
Under a hedge.” 


He carried it honie to his hot-house with care, 

And he said, ‘tho’ the rarest exotics are there, 

My little pet plant, when I've nourished its stera, 

In tint and in fragrance shall imitate them ; 

Though none shall suspect from the roud-side it came, 

‘Rhodum Sidum’ Vl call it ; a beautiful name ; 

When botanists look thro’ their glasses and view 

Its beauties, they’ll never suspect that it grew 
Under a hedge.” 


The little pet plant, when it shook off the dirt 

Of its own native ditch, began to grow pert, 

And tossed its small head, for perceiving that none 

But exotics were round it, thought itself one ; 

Asa field flower, all would have cried it was fair, 

And praised it tho’ gaudier flowers were there 

But when it assumes hot-house airs we see thi ough 

The forced tint of its leaves, and suspect that it grew 
Under a hedge. 


In the by-ways of life, oh ! how many there are 
Who being born under some fortunate star, 
Assisted by talent or beauty, grow rich, 
And bloom in a hot-house instead of a ditch ! 
And while they disdain not their own simple stem 
The honors they grasp may gain honors for them; 
But when like the pet plant, such people grow perts 
We soon trace them to their original dirt 
Uuder a hedge. 
1 CTU 

Epigram. 

If words were food,Tom might be shewn 

To live dirt cheap ; he eats his own. 
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